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OUR SILK MANUAL. 
We have compressed, by the free use of dou- 
ble columns, a large page, and suitable type, into 
a pamphlet of 72 pages,as much matter as would 
make two large octavo volumes in the fashiona- 
ble methad of book making, our object being to 
getas muchas possible into a small compass, in or- 
der that we might sell the work at a price so moder- 
ate as 0 place it at once within the reach of all. 
We hare, therefore, fixed its price at 50 CENTS, & 
som so inconsiderable, that every one, who #0 in- 
dines, may obtain a copy. We feel certain that 
if the subject is properly estimated by agricultu- 
tists, that the Silk Culture is calculated to make a 
great moral and physical change over the whole 
face ef our country, and to banish penury from 
the door of every farmer in this land, who has en- 
terprise and industry enough to enter into it— 
Qur great object in the compilation of our work, 
bas been the advancement of the comfort, and 
consequent happiness, of poor females, destitute 
children, and the decrepit aged, of both sexes, and 
we do hope that from the affluent of the gentler 
sex, we shall receive such auxiliary aid, as will 
ensure to the culture an onward course. Should 
they interest themselves with their fathers, hus- 
bands and other male relatives, it must succeed ; 
for no one can resist an appeal addressed to the 
heart by a female advocate, whose eloquence and 
feeling may have been aroused into action by the 
noble motive of doing good. 








We continue the able paper of M...Puvis, on 
the use of lime as applied to the purposes of agri- 
calture, and respectfully call the attention of our 
readers to it. 


This being the season for planting bulbous 
roots, we would remind the lovers of flowers, that 





R. Sinclair, Jr. is in the expectation of daily re-|™éere theorists. 
of theory with practice ; the application of those 
great fundamental principles of chemistry to the 


teiving an invoice of the most choice bulbs ever 
imported into this country. 





‘cent. upon its par value. 


farmers—but our plan embraces nothing which 
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pepo agriculturist omit planting out select 
fruit and\ ornamental trees during this, the best 
month in all the year for such work. 





VALUE OF SILK STOCK. 

We understand that the stock of the Rhode Is-. 
land Silk, Company, an account of which we pub- 
lish in this day’s paper, has advanced 100 per 
This. is a very strong 
evidence of the confidence of the people of the 
east, in the productive character of the Silk Cul- 
ture, and we trust will serve to awaken a spirit of 
enterpise in that region of genial sun and soil, 
which seems to have been marked out by nature 
as the home of the worm and the land of the 
Mulberry. 





ORNAMENTAL TREES. 

Among the numerous trees that are planted for orna- 
ment or shade, there is none more entitled to the consi- 
deration of the gentleman of taste apd refinement, than 
the Morus Alba, the White Itelien Mulberry. It is beauti- 
fully. straight in its stem ; its lateral branches are numer- 
ous, and form a far-stretching and graceful circle, and 
when arrived at maturity, the tree ie as large a» most of, 
the forest trees. 1t is quick of growth, hardy, tenacious 
of life, and makes as durable posts as almogt any other 
tree to be found. In addition to itsother good qualities, 
it is a clean tree, and with a few years pains will form an 
in valuable live-fence, being impenetrable, as a hedge, to 
horses, cattle, hogs or sheep. 

There is, in our estimation, no tree better adapted to 
be growh ina lane, or one so well calculated to beautify 
the main epproach toa homestead, orany other large ee- 
tablishment. 


In publishing our project for the establishment 
of a “Pattern Farm,” the editor of the Salem (N. 
C.) Reporter, makes the following approbatory 
remarks, which we subjoin, because we are grati- 
fied to find that we are sustained in our estima- 
tion of the importance of the measure by the able 
conductor of that print. Upon the utility of such 
an establishment, we have never entertained but 
one opinion, and that is, that it would exercise the 
most wholesome influence over the business of 
agriculture. We know that there is a prejudice, 
and probably a just one, against mere theoretical 





could lead to any such result as the edueation of 
It contemplates the combination 


a 


it, and which enable the agricultarist, at a single. 
view, to determine the. course, which a just:and:. 
enlightened economy would suggest, in the man- 
agement ofhis soil, and the cultivation of his crops. 


break a limb nor pick a pocket : no one ever yet 
was made a bad citizen by being thoroughly in- 
structed in his occupation. We repeat it, know- 
ledge never yet injured any one : cunning, we.ad- 
mit, may beget the desire of living by one’s wits; 
but then “knowledge” and “cunning” are words as 
dissimilar in their import as any two words can 


better, that of the other, to vitiate the morals, and 
mould its possessor into a shuffling trickster—an 


any just reason why agriculture, as well.as eny 
other branch of human science, should not have 
its schools of instruction? Physic; law, and the 
languages, have, and properly too, each their 
Colleges, Universities, and associations; $0 
also has Theology. Mechanics have their insti- 
tutes, their Trades’ Unione, amd other societies —— 
The Merchants have their chambers of com- 
merce. In fact, each and every department and 


of their interests, and to have promoted them bet- 
ter then that of agriculture. It is true, that Agri- 
cultural Societies do exist in many of the states ; 
but then these are individual compacts, acting in 
a confined sphere, and although they operate most 
beneficially in creating a laudable spirit of emula- 
tion and improvement, yet, from their very nature, 


that, in each state, there shall be established an. 


principles, which we would have taught therein. 
Without further remark, we annex the article wi 


luded to : 
[From the North Carolina Salem 
Parrann Fans.—The reader will Sad tp og, 


Vi 





cea oll nde 
tale to ber Daiver 


Knowledge never injured any one ; it will neither. 


be. The tendency of the one, is to make. men. 


over-reaching knave. We would ask, is there — 


pursuit of life, seem to have been more tenacious © 


they must necessarily stop short of that greatest 
good, which we wish to see at work. We desire 


Agricultural School, to be connected .with a « 
farm, whereon the students shall labor and learn, : 
practically, the use and value of rrr ong 


— 
Vol, HE. 
bunipees.of hushadidey;’ Witeh ‘pip ‘belong to ’ 











project of such an establishment is sub- 
to pores of the United States by the 
of 'armer and Gardener. The subject 
only a fair and impartial investigation, and 
ity and importance will be obvious to all— 
it must be admitted, by every candid per- 
that the long practised system of cultivation 
our country is much in want of reformation.— 
should be one of the primary objects of every 
rational being to aid in bringing about a remedy 
to improve this all important department of bu- 
man industry —AGRICULTURE. 

We earnestly submit the subject of a “ Pattern 
Farm,” to the consideration of the citizens of this 
State, believing it to be a powerful measure to 
bring about, in a short time, an improvement in 
the principles of the cultivation of our soil, by 
dissemination throughout the State the most ap- 
proved modes of culture. 

We feel confident that the subject is worthy of 
the favorable notice of every citizen of this State ; 
and that, should a Professorship of Agriculture be 
founded in our University, on the plan submitted 
by the Farmer and Gardener, or any similar one, 
its effects might produce more Wealth, Happiness, 
and Contentment, than any project ever brought 
before the people of North Carolina. 

“It is not the Judge, but his patriotic brother, 
Governor Barbour. 


beet 
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A GREAT YIELD OF CORN. 

The Zanesville, Ohio, Gazette of the 12th inst. 
eontains the following article, which we do hope 
will-stimulate. the carn ‘growers throughout the 
country to emulate Mr. Renick. ‘ His land was 
doubtless a rich bottom of alluvion soil; but then 
even, with ordinary land, much may be done in 
the way of melioration. Lime, ashes, weeds, 
leaves, stable manure, and the countless other 


materials which enter into the composition of the } 


food of plants, will do much to bring up the low 
standard of production which obtains on a majority 
of the corn growing lands. Much of which does not 


produce more than $ and 4 barrels to the acre, and |, 


when from 5 to & barrels are harvested, it is con- 
sidered, in many parts, a wonderful crop; and in 
truth, a9 matters now stand, so itis. Forty bush- 
els to the acre is considered a profitable crop.; but 
if 857 bushels ean be raised on an acre, the aver- 
@ga crop on good tands, (and all lands may be 
made good} should be brought up to. the standard 
ef 400 bushels to the acre. We have always 
thought there was too much space between the 
sows of coro, and this, and many other proofs 
within our knowledge, go to. confirm our belief. 
The giving of this premium by the Agricultural 
. Society, of Pickaway county, Ohio, reminds us 
that the whale western shore of Maryland, is 
withowt @ single Agricultural Society. Thies 
thitig should not-be so ; their patriotic brethren 
en the eastern shore have managed their affairs 
Rotter; they bare kept their society in active ex- 


> haan 
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istence, dispensing its lights of husbandry in eve- 
ry direction, and doing good that blessings may 
follow in their train. 

By the way, we hope to see a new face put up- 
on the husbandry of the £astern shore. With 
the aid of their inexaustible beds of shell marl, 
and green sand, should they adopt the mulberry 
and silk culture, there is nothing to prevent the 
citizens of that beautiful peninsula, from making 
it the garden spot of America. We have already 
made our article somewhat in shape and size like 
a lady’s postcript, or we would dwell more at 
large upon the local advantages of that interesting 
portion of our brave little state. 


“A premium of Ten Dollars was awarded on 
Monday 26th ult., at the Agricultural fair in Cir- 
cleville, to Mr. Asahel Renick, for the best acre of 
corn, one hundred and fifty-seven bushels, and one 
peck! The corn grew on Darby creek bottom, 
in Pickaway county, and received no extra culti- 
vation ; the hills were 3 feet apart.” 





Large Cheese—On the 14th inst., Mr. Thos. 
Meacham, of Otsego county, presented to the citi- 
zens of Rochester, a cheese made at his dairy, 
which weighed 700 pounds. The meeting at 
which it was presented, was held in the arcade 
gallery in that city. Mr. Meacham made a speech 
on presenting it, to which the Mayor of the city 
replied. Mr. M. has some other large cheeses 
made ; one weighing 1400 is intended for Presi- 
dent Jackson, one of 750 Ibs., for Vice President 
Van Buren, and another of the same weight for 
Governor Marcy. Mr. M. makes from 50,000 to 
60,000 pounds of cheese per year. 





Sirk Manuracrory. 


We believe that few of our readers are aware 
of the extent to which the manufacture of arti- 
cles from the cocoon is carried in New England. 
We take frum the Providence (R. J.) Journal the 
subjoined account of an establishment in that 
city. 

“The Rhode Island Silk Company, which was 
late the * Valentine Silk Company,” was incor 
porated at the recent session of our Legislature, 
with a capital of $100,000. Their Factory is 
situated upon Eddy street, the next building to 
the old Glass House. The machinery, with 
which it is nearly filled, is propelled by a six 
horse power steam engine. The steam is gene- 
rated with the siftings of anthracite coal, at an ex- 
|pense of 33 cents per day. This, till recently, 
useless and refuse portion of the coab is ignited 
‘and rendered about as valuable as any other, by 
the aid of Reynolds’ patent blowing apparatus. 
While preparing their machinery and instructing 
their operatives in the art, they have manufactured 
from 16 to 1800- yards of rich, heavy goods. Fhe 
number of hands has recently been very much in- 
creased, and, with the additional power looms a- 
bout to be put in, the company contemplate mak- 
hear $00 to 400 yards of goods per week.— 
Of course, as there is no domestic supply, they 
are compelled to.manufacture foreign silk. An- 





Lother year, however, they will probably derive a 
considerable amount of their raw material from 


their own plantation. This plantation is on the’ 
western border of the city, and consists of thi 
acres of land particularly well adapted to the 
growth of the mulberry tree, and is already in a 
high state of cultivation. Upon it there ia a large 
well finished two story house, and a barn and 
gtanary—a cocoonery 150 feet long, built last 
spring, and abeut 16,000 mulberry trees of very: 
vigorous growth, most of which are five years: 
old, and the remainder four. From these trees it’ 
is estimated that an average amount of at least 
2000 pounds of wound silk may be produced per. 
year, for the next five years, or two ounces to a 
tree—and for the succeeding five years double 
the amount. This is a moderate estimate’com- 
pared with the one made by the Boston Company, 
and, indeed, compared with the results of experi- 
ence, of those who have been engaged im grow- 
ing silk in Connecticut for many years. The 
company are about putting out 40,000 more trees 
of three years’ growth, in hedges after the Italian 
mode. These, it is estimated, will yield an aver- 
age rate of one ounce of wound silk to a tree per 
year for the next 5 years, or 2500 pound per year, 
The total product of the farm in silk, accordin 
to this estimate, would be worth, at $4 per pound, 
$18,000. One half of this amount is allowed 
for attendance upon the cocoonery and winding 
the silk into a marketable state,* leaving a nett 
profit of $9,000. In addition to this ought to be 
reckoned the value of the crops of corn and pota- 
toes which the best condition of the trees will re- 
quire should be planted among them. With a 
liberal application of fish, which abound, as a ma- 
nure within less than a mile of the farm, it may, 
beyond doubt, be rendered much more prod-uctive 





* This estimate is entirely too high—in: a large: 
establishment, less than twenty-five per cent. 
should cover all expenses. 
than in the above calculations, is anticipated, and 
by planting in hedge rows 100,000 more trees 
which it is competent to sustain, it would of 
course yield a manifold increase of silk. On one 
side of the farm is a beautiful pond fioan which 
the trees may be watered, by the aid ef a for- 
}cing pump, in any period of drought. 





ON SUCKERING INDIAN CoRN. 

The following extracts are from the: pen of » 
practical farmer. We do not think the useful- 
ness of an agricultural paper depends more on- 
communicating new discoveries than of remind- 
ing farmers of what they already know; and on 


| calling up ideas that will sharpen the faculties of. 


observation and reflection. The extracts will 
illustrate our meaning: 

“It was the former practice in this neighbour- 
hood carefully to pull all suckers from Indian. 
corm ‘his operation is now entirely abandon- 
ed; nature is left to do her own business in her- 
own way; and farmers have the pleasure of. 
gathering some more bushels of cora than 
otherwise would, besides saving all: the labor ef 
doing worse than nothing Providence always 
acts wisely; and why should we by our cunning 
cheat ourselves? | hope that my countrymen: 
generally, will soon he rational enough, and ex- 
hibit common sense enough, to abstain from. 








docking horses, suckiriag corn, &m 
“{t is deemed best: where cora:is intended. to- 
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be cut up, to let the grop stand till it is near! 
mature, remembering however that the werk 
should be doné in time to escape the frost. The 
fodder is considered better, and the grain is ab- 
golutely so.— Gen. Farm. 





TuRnips. 

As the turnip harvest has arrived, we take the 
liberty of suggesting to those who cultivate the 
Swedes, the method for pitting them for winter. 
The pits are limited to two feet in width and of 
an indefinite length, and ere dug in a dry situa- 
tion, seldom more than two feet deep. When 
the pit or hole is filled with roots as high as the 
gurface of the ground, the turnips are laid by 
hand, the tops out, and sloping the centre, until 
they terminate in a ridge which is generally about 
two feet above the ground. The whole are then 
covered with straw and then with earth. The 
important point follows: The crown of the ridge 
js then pierced with an iron bar, at intervals of a 
yard, aud the earth pressed out so as to leave an 
entire aperture into the turnips, into each of these 
apertures, a wisp of twisted straw is loosely in- 
serted. The roots will heat, and unless rarified 
air is permitted to escape the turnips are apt to 
rot. The openings permit its escape, without 
danger of the frost doing injury. With this pre- 
caution we have not lost one bushel in a thou- 
sand. ‘The same course would no doubt be 
beneficial in preserving the mangel wurtzel.—il. 





ON THE USE OF LIME AS A MANURE. 
By M. Puvis. 

“Translated for the Farmers’ Register from the Annales de 
PAgriculture Francaise, of 1835. 
CONTINUED. 

Various qualities of lime. 

4t is necessary for the farmer to know the na- 
ture of the lime which fe uses. It may be pure, 
or mixed with silex, argil, or magnesia. Pure 
dime is the most economical, the most active, that 
which can produce the most effect in the least 
quantity. 

Silicious limestone is used in greater quantity. 
The lime from it receives, as does the foregoing, 
the name of hot lime, and there is little difference 
in the application, except that more of the latter 
is wanting. 

The argillacious lime is the same as the hy- 
draulic Jime or the poor lime of builders, It ap- 
pears that the first two kinds are more favorable 
to forming grain, while the latter favors more the 
growth of straw, grasses, and leguminous crops. 
lt is better for the improvement of the soil, but a 
heavier dose of it is required. 

Magnesia lime acts very powerfally, but ex- 
hausts the soil if given in a large dose, or if it is 
not followed by alimentary manure in abundance. 
It has exhausted some districts in England, and 
entire provinces of America,* and it is to this kind 





* The author has been deceived by exaggeral- 
ed accounts of injury from liming in America. It 
is probable that wherever it occurred, it was caus- 
ed by the usual ignorance of the action of lime : 
from erroneously considering it as an alimentary, 
and directly fertilizing manure, and’after applying 
it, wearing out the soil by continued grain crops. 


Such effects are spoken of by Bordley—Eo. | 


Fano. Rea. 
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that seem due most of the complaints made 
against lime. 

By chemical processes the farmer may make 
himself sure of the nature of the lime which he 
uses, 

Pure lime is commonly white, and is dissolved 
without any thing being left, in nitric or muriatic 
acid 

Silicious lime is often gray, and leaves a sandy 
residue [after solution,] which is rough to the 
touch. 

Argillacious lime is obtained from stones which 
have a clayey odor and appearance: it is com~- 
monly yellow—and leaves, after the solution, a 
residue which is mostly an impalpable powder, [et 
qui prend en masse,} which may be formed into 
a mass when wet. 

Magnesian lime is made from stone commonly 
colored brown or pale yellow; it forms a white 
cloud in nitric acid, diluted with water, and used 
in less quantity than enough for saturation. 

Of second limings. 

23. When the limed field returns to the state 
in which it was before the operation, when the 
same weeds re-appear, and the crops lower in 
product, it is time to renew the application of 
lime. Jt may be conceived that the time of the 
second liming depends on the amount given in 
the first. When the dressing has been light, it 
is necessary, as is done by the Flemings and the 
Manceaux, to recommence entirely, or to the ex- 
tent of the first dressing, when it has been heavy, 
the next may be diminished by one half. Be- 
sides, in this matter we should take counsel of 
the state of the soil, and of experience, because 
there are some lands which demand, and can use 
heavier doses of lime than others. 

Quantities applied. 
24. The quantities of first as of second dress- 


they ought to be small on light and sandy soils— 
and may, without ill consequence, be heavy on 
clay soils. 

The dose ought to vary according as the soil 
is more or less pervious to water, or as drained 
well or ill by its texture, Small applications to 
soils from which the superfluous water does not 
pass easily, are but little felt; but if the dressing 
is heavy, and the ploughing deep, the lime aids 
the draining, and adds to the healthy state of the 
soil. It may be conceived that the quantity of 
lime ought also to be increased with the annual 
quantity of rain that falls—because in proportion 
to that quantity ought the openness of the soil, 
and its fitness for draining, to be extended. 

Nevertheless, the practice of the departments 
of the North, and of La Sarthe, seem to indicate 
the average dressing which suits in general for 
land: thus the liming of the North, which every 
ten or twelve years gives to the soil 40 hectoli- 
tres of lime to the hectare, or a little more than 
three hectolitres a year, agree with that of La 
Sarthe, which gives eight or ten hectolitres every 
three years. ‘The first plan gives at one dressing 
what the other distributes in four: as both make 
a like average, it may be thence inferred that the 
earth demands annually three hectolitres of lime 
to the hectare, [33 bushels to the acre,] to sustain 
its fecundity. But as neither the soil nor the 





plants consume all this quantity of lime, itis to 


ings of lime, vary with the consistence of soils : | pear. 






be believed, that atthe end of a greater or less 
length of time, the soil will have received etioogh 
to have no more need of it for a certain space of 


time. a 
Manner of treating limed lands. 

25. After having by liming, given the soil a 
great productive power, having 8 ax it in condi- 
tion to produce the most valuable crops, which 
are often also the most exhausting, it is necessary 
to husband these resources—to give manure in 
return for the products obtained—to employ as 
, ~_ pot as food, the straw, now increased acon 

y one-half—to raise crops from. i 
now fitted to bear them F ith advan e short, 
to modify the general plan, and the detail of the 
culture according to the new powers of the soil, 
the prices of commodities, and to local conveni- 
ences, sie 
However, it is not necessary to hurry. the 
change of the rotation. Such an operation ie long, 
difficult, very expensive, and ought not to be ex- 
ecuted but with much deliberation. 

Effects of lime on the soil. 

26. The effects of lime, although similar to, 
are not identical with those produced by marl ; 
and the qualities of soils limed, differ in some 
points from those of natural calcareous soils. The 
grain from limed land is rounder, firmer, gives less 
grain, and more flour, than that from land : 
the grain of marled land is more grey, gives more 
bran, and resembles that made upon clover, 
though it may be preferable to the latter. The 
grain of a limed soil is more like that from 
improved with drawn ashes. Limed land is 
exposed to danger from drought than marled 
on soils naturally calcareous, The crop is 
subject to be lodged at flowering time, when 
sowing was done in dry earth. 

27. In limed earth, weeds and insects di 
. The earth, if too light, acquires 
and is lightened if too clayey: Ph 
the argilo-silicious soil, before close and whitish, 
is made friable, and becomes reddish, as if rotten : 
it hardens and splits with drought, and is dissolv- 
ed by the rains which succeed. This tane- 
ous loosening of the soil facilitates greatly the 
labor of the cultivator, the movement of the-roots 
of the growing plants, and the reci action 
of the atmosphere upon the soil, which remains 
open to its influence. 

All these new properties which the limed’soil 
has acquired, doubtless explain in part the: fertil- 
izing means which calcareous agents bring to the 
soil: but we think it is still necessary to seek 
some of these causes elsewhere. es 

28. Lime, according to the recent disedveéries 
of German chemists, seizes in the soilthe solu- 
ble humus or humic acid, takes it from. all other 
bases, and forms a compound but slightly soluble, 
which appears, under this form, eminently suita- 
ble to the wants of plants. But as this edinpound 
is not soluble in less than 2000 times its»weight 
of water, while without the lime, the humus is 
soluble in a volume of water, less by half, it 
would follow that, in consequence of lime, the 


consumption of this substance, and e 
wirel fhe soil woul; bk proper, 
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iter preserved. Since the products of the’ soil 
increase much from the liming, while the humus 
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2 ae ieaeeed 
% seedy Onadiia e soil—for the saline principles 


‘wext, in 

tion, in the soil or the plenis, the substances 
_ whieh enter into the composition of plants, and 
\ which are net met with ready f either in 


‘The researches upon these various points are 
carious, important, interesting to practice as well 
as to science—and will lead us to explain, by 
meens not yetappreciated, the action of lime up- 


on vegetation. 

A lants of the principles of the at- 
ad ay a shesegeiation on uncultivated soils. 
29. Saussure has concluded, from his experi- 
that plants derive from the soil about one- 
twentieth of their substance ; and the experiments 
of Van Helmont and of Boyle have proved that 
considerable vegetable products diminish very lit- 
tle the mass of the soil. But this fact is still bet- 
ter proved by the observation of what passes in 

uncultivated soils. 


Woodland that is cut over in regular succession 
tallia) produces almost indefinitely, without be- 
exhausted, and even becoming richer, the 
mass of vegetable uets which man gathers 
and removes, and of which the soil does not con- 
tain the principles. 1H, instead of woodland thus 
partially and successively cut over, we consider 
upon the same soil a succession of forests, and, 
for greater ease of estimation, resinous forests, we 
find, for the produets of the generation of an age, 
psy thousand cubic feet to the hectare. 
uet is - oe that of the — 
many parts e@ country, and yet it 
is nearly eqhal ts bulk to half of the layer of the 
ive soil itself: it represents an annual in- 
erease of 24,000 weight of wood to the hectare— 
and which is produced not only without impover- 
ishing, but even py jog the soil, by an 
enormous quanti e ings and remains 
of all kinds. “4 ae 
These products which do not come from the 
soil, are then drawn from the atmosphere, in 
which plants gather them by means of particular 
organs designed for that use. These organs are 
the myriads of leaves which large vegetables bear 
aerial roots, which gather these principles ei- 
ther ready formed in the air, or which take up 
there the elements, to combine them by means of 
vegetable power, But these aerial roots exert 
te a different and superior energy in gathering 
constituent principles of plants in the atmos- 
to that of the roots in the ground—since the 
furnish eee ea amount of the 
vegetable mass, while the latter draw but very lit- 
tle from the soil. nf 
$0. Plants may well find in the atmosphere the 
greater part. of the volatile principles which com- 
pose | carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and 
Rat it is not s0 easily seen whence 
fived prit of whieh their ashes 
ts could not exist 


: 


in the eshes of a geueration of great 


limed—and still more in limed soils. 


land of the writer, its culture and its biennial ro- 
tation. 
elsewhere, as no particular circumstance increases 
or impairs its products, there would be found si- 
milar results, for the same qualities of soil, with 





Essay on Calcareous Manures (Ch. VI ' 
it is used to sustain the doctrine of neuéral soils. | ed, 42,183,388,774 lbs. of products in 
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weightto the hectare, would have rendered the 
soil absolutely barren, since, according to the ex- 


periments of M.Lecoq of Clermont, the twentieth | ers, 


part of this quantity is enough to make a soil 
sterile. .We would find a similar result in acce- 
mulating the successive 
good meadow. Itis then completely proved that 
the saline principles of plants do not exist ready 
formed in the soil. They are no more formed in 
the atmosphere, or the analysis of chemists would 
have found them there. However, as the intimate 
composition of these substances is not yet per- 
fectly known, their elements may exist in the at- 
mosphere, or even in the soil, among the substan- 
ces which compose them. 

Neither can it be said that these salts may be 
derived from the atomic dust which floats in the 
air; for this dust is composed of fragments organ- 
ic and inorganic, carried especially to the eel 
themselves, and then, in estimating this atomic 
matter at the most, we will scarcely find in it the 
hundreth part of the saline substances contained 
in the vegetable mass produced. We ought then 
to conclude that the saline substances of plants 
are formed by the powers of vegetation, or of the 
soil. 

$1. In like manner as with the saline princi- 
ples, the lime and the phosphates of ashes ought 
to be due to the same forces, whether that the 
roots take up their unperceived elements in the 
soil, or that the leaves gather them in the atmos- 
phere. This consequence results evidently from 
this fact—that plants grown in soils, of which the 
analysis shows neither lime nor phosphate, con- 
tain them notwithstanding in large proportion in 
their fixed principles—of which [or of the ashes] 
they often compose half the mass.* 


Absorption of plants, in vegetation on cultivated 
soils. 


$2. Vegetation on uncultivated soils operates 
under conditions altogether different from those 
of the cultivated, so that the results receive modi- 
fications which it is important to examine. 

Nature produces, and continues to produce, all 
the vegetable mass in spontaneous growth, with- 
out any other condition than the alteration and 
succession of the species. In vegetation on cul- 
tivated land, by bringing together the same indi- 
vidual plants which are to grow abundantly on a 
soil and iy a climate which, in most cases, are 
not those which nature had designed, there are re- 
quired, besides the general condition of alteration 
of the species, frequent tillage of the soil, and 
means to repair its losses, that the culture may 
be productive, and be continued. However, with 
these new conditions, the force of absorption of 
plants on the atmosphere still furnishes the great- 
er part of the vegetable principles in soils not 


To form a precise idea, we will take it in the 


As the same qualities of soil are found 


* This fact is explained very ‘Or vit) e we 
)w 





#@s, which would amount to more than 25, 
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products of an acre of 


[November 24, 1835 
a different culture. The inferences which we 
will draw from ours, will‘apply them to’ all otb- 


On our soil of the third c or worst 
ty] fallow returns every two py with a jr 
nial manuring of 120 quintals to the hectare, 
This mass contains more than four-fifths of wa- 
ter, which should not be counted as manure, and 
consequently, the substance which serves for the 
reparation of the soil is reduced.to 24 quintals, 
We reap, in rye, straw, and buckwheat, after the 
year of fallow, a dry weight of 40 to 50 quinials 
on anaverage. If it is supposed that all the mg- 
nure is consumed, or employed in forming y 
table substance, still the soil would have furnish- 
ed 18 to 20 quintals more than it received, and 
which excess would be due to the power of ab- 
sorption, whether of the soil or of the plants, on 
the atmosphere. 

On of middle quality, which yield a crop 
every year, with a double manuring, that is to say, 
of 48 quintals of dry manure, in two years there is 
@ product in wheat, maize, or potatoes, which 
amounts to from 12 to 15,000 weight, 120 to 150 
quintals, of which two-thirds, or 80 quintals at 
least are derived from absorption. 

On soils of good quality, with a manuring of 
one-third more than the last, which is equal to 
64 quintals of the dry substance to the hectare, 
there are obtained of dry products, in grain, straw, 
roots, or hay, double of ce last, or nearly so, of 
which three-fourths, or 180 quintals are due to 
the power of absorption. 

Lastly—upon the most fertile soils, (sols d’ex 
ception,) where manures are useless, the product, 
often double, or at least half as much more than 
the last mentioned, will amount to 360 quintals 
to the hectare in two years. This product would 
be, as in spontaneous vegetation, entirely due to 
absorption. 

We would have then, to represent the products 
of two years in quintals, in the four classes of soi} 
under consideration, the progressive amounts of 
42,130,240,360: or by deducting from these pro- 
ducts the weight of the manure, we would have, 
to represent the power of absorption, the 
sion 18, 82, 176, $60 quintals. From this is de- 
duced, as the first conclusion, that, supposing the 
plants have consumed and annihilated all the sub- 
stance of the manure given, (which is beyond the 
truth,) plants receive a much greater part of their- 
substance from the atmosphere, than from the 
soil; and that this power of drawing food from 
the atmosphere increases with the goodness of 
quality in soils. 

$3. The proportion of fixed substances, or 
ashes, in agricultural products, is 43 pounds to 
the 1000, and consequently, in our four classes 
of land, the quantity amounts to 180, 559, 1089, 
1548 ponnds. But the soluble saline substances 
form at least half of these ashes: they are then 
produced in the two years of the rotation, in the 
quantities of 90, 279, 516,774 pounds. Bat, ag. 
cording to Kirwan, barn yard manure yields 9 
per cent. of soluble salis: then the manure given 
to these soils contained 48, 96, Ibs. 128 of saline 
eubstances, which being deducted from the pre. 
ceding quantities, leave the fourclasses of s0ils stay. 


salts, in two years of the rotation, gained so ly 
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motes in the soil, that lime owes, in part, ita of» | ounces tothe soil which, bore, it But the, 18.4. 
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by the absorbing forces of the soil’ and of plants:* 

$4, But, in the same soils, with the samema- 
nores, and the same tillage, by the addition to the 
thickness of the ploughed layer of only onethou- 
sandth hc of lime, the products, whether vola- 
tile’ or fixed, are increased in a striking manner : 


and earthy compounds, taken in nature and on | pings of five years, which were not.se 
a great scale, are doubtless sufficient: but ve given at | a 
the soil of the first named (or lowest) quality | may still be supported by the experiment and | which makes up for, besides, all that. wh 
reaches the uct of the second—the second | opinions of able men who have adopted the same | spite of the sheet of lead which covered: the.top_ 
rises one-half or more—and that of the best (of | system. of the vessel in which the willow grew, it migl 
the manured soils) increases a fourth. ‘Thus, our} And first—in the experiment of Van Helmont, | have received in the waterings,.and from, othe 
seale of product becomes 180,200,800 quintals— | in five years, a willow of five pounds grew to/ fortuitous circumstances, le, 
aid’ deducting the manure, 106,152,936 quintals,| weigh 169, and had caused a loss of only. two| and. confirmed this experiment.is all. 
for the two years of the rotation. ‘The most fer- 
tile soil (sol d’ exception) cannot receive lime ben- 
eficially because it contains it already; these 
lands all belong to alluvions, where the calcare- 
ods principle has. always been found in greater 
or less proportion. 

$5. The product of fixed principles [as ashes] 
in the three classes of limed soils, would be 
§59,868,1290 pounds, and in soluble saits, 278,- 
480,645 pounds; and deducting the soluble salts 
of the manure, the quantities would be 280,334- 
525. A light addition of lime hasthen doubled 
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Wheat in flour, 45,25 | 12,76 |0,25 [82 | 0,5 | 19,95 



































the force of absorption, and almost tripled the a NI A oe 

quantity of atenntetioles produced. oe of| Do. seeds ripe, - - - - 11 15 10,25.|54 1 18,75: 

the most remarkalW effects of lime consists then,|Do. seedsripe, - - - = $3 | 10 | 11,75 0,25 /51 | 075, | 28 

in making a soil produce a much greater propor-| Saw of wheat, - - - = = 43 | 22,5 | 6,9 | 1” /61,5) 1 78 

tion of saline principles: and if the experiments | Seeds of do Ls Re SD ive 18 | 47,16 | 44,5 0,5 | 0,25 | 7,6: 

of M. Lecoq upon the efficacy of saline sub- Bean, - - 2 © «© = 52 | 4,16) 46,5 0,5 | 0,26) 8,6 

stances on vegetation are to be admitted, it|PJants of maize (Indian corn) a month befo 

would be in part, the phenomenon of their flowering, -  8© © 122 | 69 5,75 ese 7,5 0,25 17j25 

production that lime would owe its fertilizing ef- Do. inflowe, - - - 81 | 69 6 25 | 7,5) 0,26 ) 17 °°” 

fect. Do, seedsrip, - - - = 46 | 
86. It results from what precedes, that salts|Stlksofdo. - - - - = 84] 72.45) 5° | 1 fe [Oe | 36 

are formed in the soil, or in vegetables: thus we spite (saouala) of do. tte os te " rs a % thet on 

see every day the nitrates’bf potash’and of lime Oats, (entire plant,) - a oa . 31} 1 a4 60 | 0,25 | 14,75" ' 


form under our eyes in the soil, or elsewhere, 
without any thing indicating to us the origin of 
the potash which is contsined. But potash itself, 
again forms spontaneously in drawn ashes, ac- 
cording to the observations of the chemist Gel- 
hen. We see salts also renewed in the artificial 
. Nitre beds, with the aid of moisture and exposure 
tothe air. But itis the presence of the lime 
that determines this formation more particularly. 
The nitrates abound in the ruins of demolished 
edifices; they are formed in the walls and in all 
parts of houses situated in damp places; they 
effloresce on the buildings of chalk in Champagne; 
they are produced spontaneously in the plough- 
ed oe of the kingdom of Murcia. This effect, 
which we see that the calcareous principle pro- 
duces every where, we think it produces in all 
the soilsto which it is given, and where meet 
the circumstances which favor the formation of 
nitrates, viz: humidity, vegetable mould, and 
exposure to the air. But, according to the ex- 
periments of M. Lecoq, and others, and the 
opinion which is established of the old agricul- 
turists, the nitrates are the most fertilizing salts. It 
would be then to their formation, which it pro- 


The proportion of soluble galts, 2 per cent. found by Kirwan in barn yard manure, however . 
correctly ascertained in a particular case, can no more be relied on as a fixed and ha propor- 
» aa oreven a true general average, as used by M. Purvis in the estimates above, . Farm... 
EG. 


Lampadius, in different isolated compartments, | getables on silicious svil—and Einhoff has found 
filled with alumine, others with silex, others; 65 per cent. of lime in the ashes of pines grown 
with [carbonate of} lime, all pure, has made to| on silicious soil.* The labors of science e 
grow plants, of which the burning has yielded toj confirm what we have above established, that 
analysis like results, and which, consequently, | plants, or the soil, form salts and earths. f 


contained earths which were not in the soils which 
bore them. *It is presumed, from the context, that these 
Saussure, in establishing that plants do‘not take | silicious soils, were not the least calcareous. Ep. 
in the soil more than a twentieth of their sub- | Farm. Rea. 
stance, in extract of mould and in carbonic acid,| {Van Helmont’s experiment, cited first in the 
has necessarily established, by the same means, |list above, like M. Puvis’ reasoning in general, 
that almost the whole amount of fixed principles | furnishes ample proof that most of the v 
de not proceed from the soil. parts of vegetables, and the greater part of their 
Braconnot has analyzed lichens, which con-| bulk, are drawn from the atmosphere—and the 
tained more than half their weight of oxalate of | are equally defective in proving that earths and 
lime—and he has observed others covered with | other fixed principles are thence anes, 
crusts of carbonate of lime, when there was none | are formed by the power of vegetable life. Dig- 
of this earth in the neighborhood. tilled water is not entirely free from earthy mat- 
Shrader, in burning plants grown in substances | ter, and if it had been used for watering the wil- 
which did not contain any earthy principle, has | low, it would in five Phnake have given some ‘con- 
*The proportions of ashes of different plants, | found in their ashes, earth and salts which were | siderable part of the five pounds of solid matter 
and of their saline matters, vary greatly—and the | neither in the seeds sown, nor in the pulverized | in the ashes. But as we are not told that it was 
uniform proportions seoae above, ‘are far from | matters in which the plants grew. paar abe or re tone it raf hy inferred _ 
correct, even as.averages of unequal proportions. |. Lastly—the analysis of Saussure, though show- | that the comparatively impure Water of a fountain — 
This will sufficiently appear from the following | ing more of the carbonate of lime in the ashes of | or stream, was used for r the plant, nd 
examples extracted from Saussure’s table of the | plants whieh grew on calcareous soils, thep om which would more than sufficé in ‘80 ong at me, as 
ts of various vegetable substances. (See | soils not calcareous, yet nevertheless, they h «| caprey the whol increase a cling 
vy’s Agr. Chem. Lee. III.) . formed more than a sixth of the ashes from ye- | matter. The experiments of nd Shr , 




















- four flocks have acquired great perfection by my 
» the Merino at this time carrying a muc 
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earths were deemed ab- 

solutely pure, when, in all probability, they were 

not so—and that a very slight admixture of other 

i furnish the minute quan- 

tity that a small plant could take up during its short 

feeble existence under the circumstancés 

The results stated of the experiments of 

Braconnot, Saussure and Einhoff, may be, and 

probably are, entirely correct---but they are fully 

i by the doctrine of neutral soils, and 

need no support from, and give none to our au- 

thor’s doctrine of the formation of lime by vege- 
table power. 

But though deeming Mr. Puvis altogether wrong 
ia this, his main and most labored position, and that 
the proofs cited above, as well as some others in the 
preceding section, are of no worth, still these pages 
which present his theory, contains what is of more 

He places in a strong point of view the im- 
portant (ruth that the atmosphere is the great trea- 
sury of manure, from which nature doubles and 
triples the amount of all the smal] portions given to 
the earth by the industry of man. The author's 
szale of actual products from different grades of soil 
is also interesting. It sustains the position assumed 
in the Essay on Calcareous Manures, that the worst 
soils are limed (or made calcareous) to most profit--- 
and that alimentary maneres, when needed, are 
most productive on the best soils.---Ep. Far. Rea. 


(To be concluded in our next ) 


SHEEP HUSBANDRY. 
Communicated by the Rev. Henry Colman to the 
New York Farmer and American Gardener. 

In my communication to the last No. of the 
New York Farmer, I referred to an account of a 
sheep establishment, politely furnished me by a 
es and experimental shepherd, Leo- 

Jarvis, i of Cleremont, N. H., as acci- 
dentally mislaid. It has since come to Hand, and 
I have the pleasure of presenting it to my agricul- 
tural friends, to whom it will be interesting. 

Cleremont, NV. H. August 23, 1835. 

Rev. H. Corman—Dear Sir:—My avoca- 
tions have been so pressing that until this mo- 
ment I have not been able to communicate, as 
you requested me, some remarks upon my sheep 
and their treatment. Though I have been « «hep- 
herd $0 years, with a flock seldom ever less than 
1000, more frequently 2000, I am still somewhat 
undecided what description of wool can be grown 
most profitably, and whether carefully breeding in 
and in, or judiciously crossing, produces the 
greatest improvement. 

I commenced growing fine wool with a consid- 
erable number of the imported Paular and Escu- 
rial, then considered as the best stock in Spain, 

- which flock I have kept to this day pure and un- 
mixed, and at the same time, by crossing two 
flocks, have a third flock, combining generally 
the properties of both flocks, but occasionally 
showing the characteristics of one of them. At 
the imtroductiou of the Saxons, | procured some 
valuable bucks, and by crossing them with pure 
Merinos, acquired a fourth flock, and consequently 


~ have had, for the last ten years, four distinct 
. floeks, viz. Paular, Escurial, Paular and Escurial 


mixed, and Saxon united with Merino. These 


attention to the selection of breeders, 
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fleece than in 1810, as is apparent by contrasting 
the present clips with wool shorn in that year. 
There is very little difference in the fineness of 
my Saxon and Escurial fleeces; these last are 
somewhat heavier, with a staple more elastic. 
The Escurial has a greater resemblance than any 
other Merinos, both in form and fleece, to the 
Saxons that | have seen, and is probably the Spa- 
nish flock from which the most approved Saxons 
originated. The Paulars are more compact in 
form,have heavier fleeces, and are constitutionally 
the most hardy of all the Merino race. [ omitted 
to say that I had also, when | began to grow fine 
wool, three other pure Merino flocks, viz. the Ni- 
gretta, Equiroz, and Montarco; but after a few 
years experience, J gave a decided preference to 
the Paular and Escurial, and discarded the others. 
You have now a concise description of my kinds 
of sheep; and | will say a word or two as to their 
general management. 

I usually commence with dry fodder by the 
middle of November, and discontinue by the 5th 
of May; generally, however, for the first and last 
fifteen days, giving no hay, unless the ground 
should be covered, but feeding about half a gill of 
Indian corn to the sheep twice a day. As far as 
my experience extends, a ton of good hay will 
suffice for ten sheep, with the above quantity of 
grain. They are fed from racks in the yard, and 
have sheds to retire to at will. J have fed under 
cover, but believe that it tends to diminish the ap- 
petite, and injure the constitution. They are 
kept in separate yards, in number from 50 to 100, 
taking care to keep those of about the same de- 
gree of strength by themselves; and have run- 
ring water, though, when the ground is covered 
with snow, I think they do well without it, 
I allow about four bushels of salt to the 100 sheep, 
the greater part of which is consumed when the 
sheep are at grass. My bucks run with the ewes 
from the Ist to the 10th of December, allowing 
three to the 100. The number of lambs reared 
devends much upon the season; 60 lambs from 
the 100 ewes may be the average from flocks in 
quality like mine; from coarser flocks the return 
is greater. The ewes are not permitted to re- 
receive the buck till after they are two years old, 
an@I prefer bucks from two years old to four. 

These few facts will probably afford you little 
or no information; but in compliance with your 
request I communicate them, and should be gra- 
tified on receiving some account of your own man- 
agement. Jam, dear Sir, 

Very respectfully, 
Leonard Jarvis. 


To this obliging communication, I take the 
liberty to subjoin a particular account of the a- 
bove gentleman’s flock from his printed advertis- 
ing card. 

“J have four distinct flocks of different proper- 
ties, but of equal value iv the market. 

1. Saxon mixed with Merino: fleeces extreme- 
ly soft and fine, averaging about 2} pounds, sta- 
ple generally very short; these are not so hardy 
as full blooded Merino, and consequentlyincrease 
more slowly. 

2. Unmixed Merino of the Escurial or Royal 
Spanish stock: these. are very. little inferior in 
fineness to the Saxon; staple is somewhat longer, 
and more elastic, fleeces rather heavier, these 





are more hardy and productive than the Saxon 
Merinos. 

8. Unmixed Merino of Paular stock: these 
have still heavier fleeces, not so fine or soft as 
the Escurial; they are compact in form; constitu. 
tionally most hardy of the Merinos, and by far 
the most prolific. 

4. Grand full blood Merinos: stock the result 
of previous intercourse of Escurial and Pavlar 
bucks and ewes. and consequently uniting their 
qualities of form and fleece, but occasionally ex- 
hibiting the peculiar characteristics of the Paular 
and Escurial only. 

(Signed) Leonarp Jarvis.” 


WHEAT FLY. 


The New York Farmer and American Gard- 
ener publishes the following article from the Rev. 
Henry Colman, which will be read with interest 
by all our grain-growingagriculturists. The dis- 
covery is as important in a national point of view 
as it will prove so to individuals engaged in the 
culture of small grain. 


If the remedy be wae we do not pre- 
tend to question it, the ap; ion of the lime, 
besides destroying the insect, will prove eminent- 
ly serviceable in urging the plant forward to ma- 
turity. 


“The grain fly or insect, which, for a few years 
past has been destructive to wheat in many parts 
of the country, hasthis year extended its ravages, 
and excited, wherever he made his appearance, 
very serious alarm. An eminent farmer in the 
State of New York wrote to mea year since that 
he must give up the cultivation of wheat, as his 
crops were so much injured that he hardly ob- 
tained a return equal tothe seedsown. I knew 
another instance in the same State where, though 
thestraw waslarge and the appearance promising, 
yet from thirty bushels sown not more than seven 
were obtained. 

I have known other cases in which the whole 
field has been mowed and sold for litter; and in 
a recent excursion up the valley of the Connec- 
ticut, | have heard complaints every where, and 
handreds of acres so destroyed that the grain they 
would yield would hardly pay for reaping. Be- 
sides this, the same insect has destroyed many 
fields of rye in the same manner as the wheat, 
and had~been found this year in the oats; the 


‘| progress of the insect has been about forty miles 


a year; and a distinguished gentleman in Ver- 
mont, a practical and extensive farmer, remark- 
ed that he feared they would on this account be 
obliged to relinquish the cultivation of small 
grains. 

The habit of the insects have not been 
accurately observed. 1 myself have not yet seen 
the fly, but have seen the worms in the kernel 
after the grain has been destroyed. He is rep- 
resented as being a small reddish fly,which isseen 
hovering over the wheat fields in immense num- . 
bers, while just in flower, and has been observed 
to alight upon the kernel or bud, to ascend it, 
and then descending to the inner side, to depos- 
ite his egg between the stalk and the kernel. I 
purposely avoid the use of dil scientific terms, 
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wishing to be understood by common farmers. 
From this egg the worm is generated, which en- 
tirely consumes the grain while in the milk leav- 
ing nothing but the husk, in which are found sev- 
eral small yellow worms, about an eighth of an 
inch in length. As the work of destruction is 
now completed, any farther observation of its hab- 
its are of no importance, unless we can some way 
reach so as to destroy the germ of the insect. 
No preparation of the seed or ground has yet 
been found effectual to this end. 

The continuance of the fly upon the grain is 
thought not to exceed three or four days, and 
they are seen in great numbers just at night. 
Some farmers have found late sowing a partial se- 
curity, as the season for the flies has passed away 
before the wheat was in condition for their at- 
tack. Spring wheat sown as late asthe 7th and 
8th of June has been untouched, though in case 
of such very late sowing, the farmer will be very 
fortunate if, in attempting to escape the fly, he 
does not get nipt by the frost. 

I have now, however, the extraordinary hap- 
piness of announcing to the agricultural public, 
what there is reason to believe will prove an effec- 
tual, as it is a reasonable and feasible preven- 
tive. Should it prove effectual, the remedy will 


* be worth millioris and millions of dollars to the 


country. It was communicated to me on a late 
tour of agricultural inquiry and observation, by 
Dr. Eliquant Lyman, of Lancaster, N. H. an intel- 
ligent and enlightened and practical farmer, 
whose crop of wheat usually averages from twen- 
ty five to thirty bushels peracre. It consists in 
the application of fine slacked lime to the wheat 
just at the time of its heading out and flowering, 
at the rate of about aipeck totheacre. — - 

It is sown broadcast upon the wheat while the 
dew is on it, and the field isrendered white with 
it—the best mode of applying it is withthe hand, 
and for the person who sows it, taking his proper 
breadth or cast to walk backwards,so that he may 
not cover himself with the lime. It must be sown 
while the wheatis wet or the dew is on, and the 
philosophy of its application is very simple. The 
maggot of the fly is deposited between the grain 
and the stalk. It is, of course, an animal sub- 
stance.—T he lime, or alkali mixing with the dew 
is carried down upon it, and neutralizes and de- 
stroys it, Dr. Lyman has now tried this preven- 
tive three successive years, and has invariably, 
as he assvres me, saved his crops, while those of 
his neighbors have been destroyed. 

I visited at the same time, the field of a Mr. 
Bellows, in the same town, who had been advi- 
sed by Dr. Lyman to make this application. The 
field consisted of several acres. He did it, it has 
proved successful, and what is strongly confirma- 
tory of the value of this remedy, is the fact that 
a field of rye, belonging to Mr. Bellows, adjoin- 
ing: his wheat, and [ think within the same en- 
closure, which was not limed, had been near- 
ly destroyed by the fly. ; 

They are certainly very important experiments, 
and I made no delay in presenting them to the 
public. Dr. Lyman has promised me a more par- 
ticnlar account of the experiment and result, and 
likewise Mr. Billows, which, as soon as received, 
I shall be happy to communicate. I have receiv- 
ed, indirect and indefinite communication, that 








THE FARMER AND GARDENER. 
the same experiment has been successfully made 


in Gilmanton, N. H. but I have mot yet been a- |. 


bl¢ to obtain either the name or details. 
HENRY COLMAN, 
Meadowbanks, Sept. 15th, 18385. 





MARYLAND HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Saturpay, Nov. 7, 1835. 

The following articles were exhibited, viz: 

By Mr. Lewis Denning, of Chambersburg, Pa., 
a very large’ Beet, weighing 13 lbs. and resem- 
bling in form a turtle. 

By Col. Wm. M?’Clellan, Gettysburg, Pa. a 
very large Turnip and a large Beet. 

By Mr. Thos. Kehoe, 7 stalks of Celery. 

7 Mr. James Stranoch, 2 very fine Cape Bro- 
coli. 

By Wm. G. Tilghman, of Talbot county, nine 
stalks of Corn, from four to six ears each, [It is 
the variety called twin corn, and has been im- 
proved in the number of ears on a stalk by se- 
lecting the seed every year from stalks having 
the greatest number of perfect ears. The ears 
ars small, but very perfect. But the question 
whether the number of ears be not at the expense 
of their size; or rather, whether an acre of this 
kind of corn will produce more shelled corn 
than an acre of the common two eared kind, is 
the one most interesting to the public, and which 
we should be glad to see answered. | 

By Mrs. Forney, 33 varieties of Chrysanthe- 
mums. 

By Mrs. John Lester, a fine buoquet of do. 

By Mr. Geo. H. Keerl, 51 varieties of do. 

By Mr. Samuel Feast, Hybisens Africana, H. 
Sinensis Striata, Cosmea bipinati, Nerembergia, 
Mimulus Smithii, Verbena Melendris, Melastoma 
Malabitheca, Sprigelia Marylandica, Vinca vul- 
garis, Arbutus unedo, Campanula rapunculoides, 
Auricula, Rosa mutabilis, Salvia cerulea, Angusti- 
folia, Splendins and Camillia alba plena. Mr. 
Feast also exhibited to the Secretary a new rose, 
which he calls the “ Queen of Roses.” It isa 
most beantiful addition to our already extensive 
list of roses. ‘I'he petals are white, with a fourth 
toa half an inch of the outer edges bordered 
with deep pink. It is very double, the petals rc- 
gularly arranged, incurved and open, shewiny tlhe 
beautiful white ground of the petals between the 
pink edges, somewhat like the Queen of Dahlias 
that has been so much adim.red. the past season 
It is supposed to be a crozs between the tea and 
china rose. 

At 12 o’clock the premium was awarded to 
James Stranuch, for his fine Cape Brocolis. 

Saturpay, Nov. 14. 

The following articles were exhibited : 

By Mr. Washington Hosford, of Baltimore co. 
two Turnips, weighing 11 Ibs. 2 oz. 

By Mr. Henry Troup, two roots of Mangold 
Wurzel, weighing 16 |bs. each, and measuring 
28 inches in length and 21} inches in circumfer- 
ence. [These were the finest roots we have seen 
this year. They were regularly shaped, and 
perfectly solid.] ; 

By Mr. John Ridgely, of Hampton, } bushel 
of very fine Potatoes, 

By Mr. Peter Coombs, $ varieties of Corn, 
a ee pomme d’api Apples and 6 very fine 

ears. 





Domestic SUMMARY. 4) 
Such is the happy influence of good roads, rail- 
roads and canals upon the value of property, that ih 
every direction where they are made an —, . 
tion is imparted that would seem to defy all the rules 
of sober calculation, AS one among the hundreds 
of daily occurring examples we would name the fol- 
lowing. Mr. David Shriver has recently sold 400 
acres owned by him at the western wenn ae 
the Chesapeake and Ohio canal for $180,000. - 
years ago this farm would not have brought ten thou- 
sand dollars, It has been sold to.a company of gen- 
tlemen, who are now laying it off into streets, with 
a view of creating it into a town. 

A large and respectable meeting of citizens. of 
Belmont county, Ohio, was recently holden at the 
Court house in St. Clairsville, at which resolutions 
were adopted approving of the plan of extending the 
Baltimore aad Ohio Railroad, from Cumberland to 
Brownsville, and from thence to Wheeling-and 
Pittsburgh, declaring it an object of great national 
importance, and, requesting the representative 
in Congress from tbat district, to use his exertions to 
obtain an appropriation from the national govern- 
ment fo ensure the successful extension of the road, 
Meetings of the citizens of different portions ofPenn- 
sylvania, Ohio, and Maryland have been held,at 
which delegates were appointed to meet 8 conven- 
tion to be held at Brownsville, Pennsylvania, on the 
25th inst. Aes measures for carrying this ‘ob- 
ject into effect. At a meeting of the citizene of 

altimore held on the 19th inst. resolutions were 
adopted warmly in favor of the project, and a com- 
mittee consisting of thirty of our most respectable 
citizens was appointed to proceed to Brownsville, to 
represent the city in said convention. A similer de- 
legation has been appointed by Baltimore county. 

Mr. Gay, the chiet | Engineer of the Susquebannah 
Canal from Columbus, Pa., to tide is now 
in making a final survey of the first’ 12 miles of 
important work, and the prevailing opinion is, that 
the canal can be-made at a much less.expense on 
the west than on the east side of the river, 

The project of a railroad from the Ohio to Charles- 
ton, we are pleased to find meets with favor—and 
to every public work—to every medium of, or plan 
for, improving the various intercommunications of 
the country, we say in the sincerity of our heart— 
God speed the good work, 


Foreign ApstrRact, 

Advices from Europe to the 10th of October have 
been received. ‘I'he news is not important in a po- 
litical sense. Disaffection to considerable extent 
prevails in the French army. 

Marxets. 

Luspes, Oct.9 Cotton. Sales are very incon- 
siderably. The accounts this morning from Liver- 
pool will, it is expected, produce a favorable 
5,000 bags were sold on Wednesd-y at rather bi 
‘here are vo purchases of Tobacco to re- 


rices. 
~ 4 There are no sellers of oil in this matket, ow- 
ing to the bad accounts received yesterday of the 
fishery ; by to-day’s accounts two more vessels were 
lost, crews saved, The dates are, however, up 
to July. so that no uccounts can yet be up- 
on, but it looks very unfavorable, 


Havee Markets —From the 27th Sept, to 3d 
Oet. Cotton. ‘The sules have continued op an ex- 
tensive scale, and amount to 6,928 bales, viz : 2886 
bales Louisiana, at 124 a 175, 1581 do Georgia and 
Florida, at 115. 148; 1500. do Mobile, #t 186 60a 
156 50; 195 do Alabama, at 198 500145; 879 do 
Tennessee, at 1202182. Cottons of superior qua 
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RY TREES AND SEEDS. 
Chinese Mulberry or Morus Mul- 
ticauhs of various sizes at reduc- 


Mulberry at very low rates by 
ties. 


seed. 

cubisies. teagp stead 
orchard—but must be removed : 
ulberry 3 years old 7} to 8 feet high. 

2 do S5ito6 do 
3 do and budded on the 
have proved to be much more 
pla» isition that 
are uisition any 
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Chinese mulberry at reasonable 


of Garden and Flower seeds are 
the la: assortment ever of- 
lading all choice new varieties. 
ied in any quantities at very low 
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will enter into contracts to supply any 
Chinese or White Italian Mulberries on very 
terme. 


and Ornamental Trees of all kinds, Garden seeds, 
toots, Green-house -plants, and every other arti- 
ele ee and at very moderate prices. 
N. B. trees of large size.—Catalogues will be 
« gent to every applicant. 
o Wm. PEIRCE & SONS. 
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; FOR SALE. 
‘A DURHAM Bhort-horn bull 15-16 blood. He is 
£2 from a fine cow and got by Col. Powel’s colebrated 
.. bull two years old. Price, delivered at York, 
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2,000 MORUS MULTICAULIS. 
OR SALE by R. Sinclair, Senr., at Clairmont Nur- 
| sery, 2,000 Morus Malticaulis trees (the Chinese 
Mulberry.) These trees are between 7 and 8 feet high, 
and if planted out this fall might be fed from to odvensage 
Persons desirous of » would 
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Corrected for the Farmer & Gardener, by Samuel Win- 
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A GREAT BARGAIN. 
full blooded Improved Durham Short-horn bull my | 
oy years old, and bis 3 sons from 14 to 2 years o| 
each,§7-8 bred, has been left with the editor of the Far 
mer and Gardener for salo. These are first rate 


and would be sold a bargain, if application be made 


Al applications by le 
i t . 
7 y letter must be post paid 


‘ T° AGRICULTURISTS——The analysis of Soils, 


marls 


formed with promptness Lees Snag by 
& FISHER, Chemists, 
Druggists, No. 192 Market street, Baltimore. 
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